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XVIII.— NOTES ON THE POEM OF THE DYNA8T8 

Whether or not The Dynasts is the greatest work in 
English literature of the last generation it is undoubtedly 
the most engrossing for the student of literary forms. 
English literature does not on the whole raise questions 
of form; we have been content to leave that to the Ger- 
mans. But with The Dynasts we have for once out of our 
own native workshop a poem which drives the mind back 
to all the old problems that have dogged epic and dramatic 
literature through the centuries. And besides the old 
problems it raises a score of new ones which will stimulate 
enterprise and innovation in many a writer of to-day and 
to-morrow. If at the present moment the necessity of 
analyzing The Dynasts, complicated as the task may be, 
is not apparent to the reader of English literature at large, 
it will be apparent at no distant date. 

The Dynasts attempts to establish a poetic mastery over 
the Napoleonic wars. It covers a period equal to that of 
the siege of Troy, beginning in 1805 and ending with 
Waterloo. It is divided into three parts; the first is 
grouped about Trafalgar and ends with the death of Pitt ; 
the second is mainly given over to the Peninsular cam- 
paign and the domestic experiments of Napoleon ; the third 
presents the three tremendous campaigns of Moscow, 
Leipzig, and Waterloo. These scenes, one hundred and 
thirty in all, are held together by a supernatural company 
of spirits of the Over-world who visit the human scene 
and comment upon it. The spirits, like a gathering of 
emeritus professors of philosophy, differ in their opinions. 
Of the four points of view which stand out most clearly 
two explain themselves immediately. The Spirits Ironic 
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and Sinister, whether we like their views or not, are dis- 
turbingly intelligible. They are sparingly used and are 
placed in distinct aesthetic inferiority to two other groups 
of spirits — the Years and the Pities. The finest poetry 
of The Dynasts comes out in the clash of these two voices 
with their eternal, irreconcilable contrast of mind and 
heart. The Years mark and register, the Pities deprecate 
and weep. 

The spirits begin with a metaphysical discussion in 
which all take part. They then descend to earth and hover 
bird-like over the human spectacle, now witnessing in 
dumb-show from a vantage point in the clouds the retreat 
from Moscow, now entering the House of Commons in a 
human disguise and listening to the witticisms of Sheri- 
dan. After the last pictures have been displayed they 
return to the Over-world and re-open but do not solve the 
eternal question which is their sole concern. 

The extraordinary interest which attaches to The 
Dynasts will be found to lie in part in the amazing poetic 
retrospect which it awakens. It shares and in a sense com- 
bines three great literary traditions — the epic tradition of 
Homer, Virgil, Dante, and Milton ; the historical tradition 
of Shakespeare's English plays; the metaphysical tradi- 
tion of the philosophical dramas of iEschylus, Goethe, and 
Shelley. One might even add a fourth and a more imme- 
diate tradition, that of the novel, the Wessex novels 
first and after them the work of Stendhal, Tolstoi, and 
de Coster. The Shakespeare tradition relates itself more 
nearly to the human scenes, the metaphysical tradition to 
the supernatural scenes. The relation to the novel and 
the epic is more comprehensive and thus more funda- 
mental. Looking to the future, on the other hand, the 
most signal aspect of The Dynasts is its extreme wealth 
of commentary and analysis, and it is with this aspect of 
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it that this paper is tentatively concerned. From the point 
of view of formal novelty it will be a matter of explaining 
and justifying the ' discreteness ' of The Dynasts. With 
the help of the Wessex novels and of Faust a preliminary 
answer can be given. 

]STo comprehensive piece of literature was ever so dis- 
continuous as this epic-drama. A hostile critic might 
argue that a work which requires the typographical assist- 
ance of three different founts condemns itself at the start, 
but he could be countered with the remark that in actual 
experience The Dynasts reads at least as easily as the 
novels. But first impressions do count for something and 
that of The Dynasts is one of excessive pigeon-holing and 
labelling and compartmenting. Everywhere the reader is 
given the ingredients, instead of the dish itself, as if he 
were in some mental cookery-school. After the formal 
masterpieces of Hardy's middle years, the great arch of 
The Return of the Native and the shining vista of Tess, 
where, particularly in the former work, life is presented 
whole and left to speak for itself, The Dynasts appears at 
first sight to have thrown form to the winds and followed 
the false gods of abstraction. The truth of the matter is 
less simple and more interesting. 

To a nearer view the relation of The Dynasts to the 
novels is at once close and remote; close in substance, 
remote in form. It would not be difficult to recast men- 
tally any of the greater novels in the intricate mould of 
The Dynasts or to fuse The Dynasts into the compacted 
masses of the novels. Thus, the Spirit Sinister speaks the 
closing comment in the best-known of the tales, " the Presi- 
dent of the Immortals (in iEschylean phrase) had ended 
his sport with Tess." Similarly the Spirit Ironic closes 
Two on a Tower, " The Bishop was avenged " ; the Years 
pronounce through the mouthpiece of Arabella the fearful 
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epilogue of Jude the Obscure; whilst in The Return of 
the Native, as in The Dynasts itself, the Pities strike the 
final and deepest chord : " But everywhere he was kindly 
received, for the story of his life had become generally 
known." 

The process of ticketing could be continued indefinitely. 
The novels would then slowly reveal their full anatomy. 
Take The Return of the Native, probably the greatest of 
them, certainly the richest in substance. Paragraphs from 
the first chapter, which to those who choose to take it so is 
simply the ' description ' of a heath, unfold the meta- 
physics that is implicit in them and take their natural 
place in a Fore Scene in the Overworld. Compare " It 
was at present a place perfectly accordant with man's 
nature — neither ghastly, hateful, nor ugly: neither com- 
monplace, unmeaning, nor tame; but, like man, slighted 
and enduring; and withal singularly colossal and myste- 
rious in its swarthy monotony," with the vision of Europe 
" as a prone and emaciated figure," witnessed by the su- 
pernatural company conducted by " Showman Years." 
There is no pathetic fallacy in either case; the intellect 
is involved not less than the emotions. 

The Dumb Show which in The Dynasts enacts the con- 
verging movement of the allied armies after Leipzig, glid- 
ing on " as if by gravitation, in fluid figures, dictated by 
the conformation of the country, like water from a burst 
reservoir; mostly snake-shaped, but occasionally with ba- 
trachian and saurian outlines," also presents the figure of 
Eustacia on the aged barrow at night : " It rose from the 
semi-globular mound like a spike from a helmet," resemb- 
ling " a sort of last man " among the Celts who built the 
barrow, " musing for a moment before dropping into eter- 
nal night with the rest of his race. . . . The figure per- 
ceptibly gave up its fixity, shifted a step or two, and 
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turned round. As if alarmed, it descended on the right 
side of the barrow, with the glide of a water-drop down a 
bud, and then vanished." 

The metaphysical significance of Hardy's comment on 
this silhouette instances admirably the subterranean 
commentary that underlies the whole book : " Such a per- 
fect, delicate, and necessary finish did the figure give to 
the dark pile of hills that it seemed to be the only obvious 
justification of their outline . . . the architectural de- 
mands of the mass were satisfied." Here the true analysis 
may easily be missed, since there is no spirit-chorus to 
express it. The method of The Dynasts would not enrich 
the episode: it would reveal it more fully, showing, in 
addition to the artistry of line which arrested the eye 
of the reddleman, the " artistry in Circumstance," the 
" curious stuff and braid " of which can only be appraised 
by the supernatural spectator. For Eustacia, it must be 
remembered, is no lover of heaths and barrows ; the envir- 
onment which she at this moment so perfectly decorates 
kills her before the tale is over. "When the Wildeve nurse 
pins her late master's money before the hearth " in the 
manner of clothes on a line" and Venn sits in the niche 
of the fire-place " watching the steam from the double 
row of bank-notes as they waved backwards and forwards 
in the draught of the chimney " we involuntarily recall 
the " Quaint poesy and real romance " discerned by the 
Spirit Ironic. 

Enough of instances. The technical contrast between the 
works is abundantly clear. Eor convenience sake, let the 
formal tendency of The Dynasts be called " explicitness," 
of The Return of the Native " implicitness," remembering 
that the more familiar problem of " shapeliness " is not 
necessarily involved. 

Reference to a simpler case will perhaps make matters 
5 
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clearer. The fable with a moral appended does not repre- 
sent an inferior form of art to the fable which leaves the 
moral to be inferred. It is true that an off-hand aesthetic 
judgment would prefer the latter, but there is no ground 
for preferring it on principle. The one is implicit, the 
other explicit. The one holds its comment in solution, the 
other precipitates it. In La Fontaine's La Cigale et la 
Fourmi, the hungry idler comes in winter-time to the busy 
workman, begging for food. "What did you do in the 
summer ? " says the ant. " I sang," said the grasshopper. 
" Eh bien, dansez maintenant " is the reply. And there it 
ends. In the fable of the frog and the ox the poet tells 
his familiar tale and adds : 

Le monde est plein de gens qui ne sont pas plus sages: 
Tout bourgeois veut batir comme les grands seigneurs; 
Tout petit prince a des ambassadeurs ; 
Tout marquis veut avoir des pages. 

This does not mean for a moment that comment is with- 
held from the first fable and allowed in the second. The 
comment is equally present in the poetic experience of 
both of them. The fact that in the implicit case the 
reader, in common language, " supplies the comment," 
does not make it any the less a part of the poem. The 
poem compels the comment whether we wish to supply it 
or not and, without it, would remain no more than a foolish 
travesty of natural history. This may seem a trivial point 
here, but it becomes very significant in more advanced 
instances. And even here among the fables the formal 
development from these two primary cases is delightfully 
exemplified in the fable of the mountain giving birth, 
where both are seen to be necessary if this third form is 
to be plausible. 1 Reading the three of them in their ori- 

1 The fables are Nos. 156, 157, 158 in the Oxford Booh of French 
Verse. 
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ginal form, one cannot help feeling that the art is equally 
perfect in all. 

But this is a far cry from The Dynasts! Yes and No. 
The formal difference between The Dynasts and The 
Return of the Native is precisely that between the first 
two fables. There it is infinitely elaborate, here infinitely 
simple. It is useful to borrow a term from mathematics 
and imagine a literary " progression," one extreme of 
which is approached by the explicit fable, the other by 
our epic-drama. The middle terms in this progression 
should at least give a clue to the ancestry of The Dynasts, 
or, in other words, since it is early to look for progeny, its 
relation to literature in general. As a historical poem 
The Dynasts must necessarily owe something to earlier 
treatments of the Napoleonic wars. Similarly, in its blank 
verse it conforms with the tradition established by our 
older history plays. But The Dynasts is much more than 
a chronicle. It is, primarily, a philosophical poem, and 
in philosophical poetry its richer ancestry lies. Its fore- 
runner is the Faust of Goethe. 

The relation of Goethe's Heaven, in which the Faust 
drama begins and ends, to its predecessors, " the celestial 
machinery " of The Iliad and Paradise Lost, and to its 
most impressive development in the Overworld of The 
Dynasts is perhaps too comprehensive for the small pur- 
poses of this paper. Clearly, it is the most distinguished 
chapter in the development of explicit forms of poetic 
commentary. The Spirit of the Years, the critic of the 
Overworld, is a close analogy to Heaven's commentator, 
Mephistopheles. The comparison might be pursued at 
great length. Goethe's Earth-spirit, which describes in 
magnificent words its own activity, 

So schaff' ich am sausenden Webstuhl der Zeit 
Und wirke der Gottheit lebendiges Kleid, 
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can be balanced against Hardy's Immanent Will, wit- 
nessed and expounded by the Years, 

So the Will heaves through Space, and moulds the times 
With mortals for its fingers. 

Elsewhere it is 

. . . like a knitter drowsed 
Whose fingers play in skilled unmindfulness. 

Here, if anywhere, The Dynasts passes into great poetry 
and the manner of the poetry is undoubtedly very Faust- 
like. A couple of less familiar episodes in Faust will 
point the way even more clearly. 

Take, first of all, the curse of Faust, an outburst not 
less elaborate than that of Job and rising on a much 
shriller crescendo, ending 

Fluch sei der Hoffnung! Fluch dem Glauben, 
Und Pluch vor alien der Geduld! 

The brazen bell of despair ceases abruptly, but the air 
quivers still and is pregnant with voices. Spirits are 
heard : 

Weh! Weh! 

Du hast sie zerstiirt, 

Die schone Welt, 

Mit maehtiger Faust, 

Sie stilrzt, sie zerfallt! 

Ein Halbgott hat sie zerschlagen! 

Maehtiger 

Der ErdensShne, 

Prachtiger 

Baue sie wieder, 

In deinem Busen baue sie auf! 

The passage is variously interpreted, but, however we 
choose to read it, it remains a piece of commentary, 
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spiritually bound up with the curse. It may be ironic or 
even sinister, for Mephisto immediately claims that the 
spirits are in his train. It may be commiseration from 
the Pities or the inexorable voice of the Years. Again, 
it may be the objectification of Faust's inner reaction, the 
remorse after the defiance — a fascinating reading. Indeed, 
these various explanations are not conflicting; they all 
help to reveal a given complex of spiritual forces. The 
drama immediately reabsorbs its precipitate and proceeds. 
A few lines from Hamlet will at once bring out the formal 
peculiarities of Goethe's method : 

.... for it cannot be 
But I am pigeon-liver'd and lack gall 
To make oppression bitter, or ere this 
I should have fatted all the region kites 
With this slave's offal: bloody, bawdy villain! 
Kemorseless, treacherous, lecherous, kindless villain! 
vengeance! 

Why, what an ass am I! This is most brave, 
That I, the son of a dear father murder'd, 
Prompted to my revenge by heaven and hell, 
Must, like a whore, unpack my heart with words, 
And fall a-cursing, like a very drab, 
A scullion! 
Fie upon't ! foh ! About, my brain ! 

Clearly, the drama relaxes at " vengeance." Now it re- 
sumes more intensely, 

I have heard 
That guilty creatures, sitting at a play 



There is no need to press the contrast with Faust. The 
contrast must be abandoned as soon as it has suggested a 
formal difference in the rendering of a change of mood 
from anger to reflection. The more explicit device, used 
by Gl-oethe, replaces, as it were, the clumsier monologue, 
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which Shakespeare accepts from the technique of his age. 
The opportunity for more intimate commentary is clearly 
with Goethe. 

For parallels in The Dynasts one might refer passim. 
A useful example is to be found in Pt. n, Act. v, Sc. iv. 
Metternich conveys to Maria Louisa Napoleon's formal 
offer of marriage. She replies dutifully, beginning with 
the words, " My wish is what my duty bids me wish." 
Then follows, 

A slight noise as of something falling is heard in the room. The}' 
glance momentarily and see that a small enamel portrait of Marie 
Antoinette, which was standing on a console-table, has slipped down 
on its face. 

Spirit of the Years 
What mischief's this? The Will must have its way. 

Spirit Sinister 
Perhaps Earth shivered at the lady's say? 

Shade of the Earth 
I own thereto. When France and Austria wed 
My echoes are men's groans, my dews are red; 
So I have reason for a passing dread! 

Metternich then resumes, " Eight nobly phrased, Arch- 
duchess." Putting new elements aside which would require 
a separate analysis, the technical affinity with the above 
crisis in Faitst is seen to be peculiarly close. The explicit 
device probes the implicit substance ; whilst literally point- 
ing forward to new developments, it also suggests the 
immediate play of spiritual forces, Faust's reaction from 
violence, Maria Louisa's from sacrifice. It is particularly 
interesting to observe that the still greater explicitness in 
the form of The Dynasts forfeits nothing of inwardness. 
Read in its context, alertly and reflectively, this abrupt 
comment reaches the mind with a most compelling poig- 
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nancy. 2 One might go further. If the function of litera- 
ture is to present as intimate a reading of life as possible, 
the modern artist has the greater opportunity. In respect 
of form, Goethe has the advantage over Shakespeare, 
Hardy over Goethe. Goethe has, if he chooses, all Shake- 
speare's opportunities plus his own. Similarly Hardy. 

The death scene in Faust — our second comparison — is 
an even more illuminating illustration of what we are in 
search of. The numerous accessory figures — Lynceus the 
watchman, Mephistopheles, the three giants, the four gray 
women — 'Care and her cronies — the lemurs, the angels, all 
have their inward counterpart in the vast soul of Faust. 
Otherwise they would he largely emptied of their meaning. 
In the strict sense of drama, none of them can be 
adequately justified, not even Mephistopheles ; in varying 
degrees they are all devices for searching out and anno- 
tating the inner significance of the event, " the hidden 
thoughts of the soul." Goethe draws on conflicting mythol- 
ogies, Germanic and Christian, on native wisdom and 
advanced metaphysics. He personifies these numerous 
conceptions in loose dramatic fashion and gives each its 
voice in the symphonic chorus of Faust's passing hence. 
It is a triumph, perhaps the greatest triumph, of that far- 
reaching tendency that we have agreed to call " explicit- 
ness." Goethe isolates and expresses with clearer defini- 
tion some of the elements in the complex of feeling expe- 

2 It is true that in this scene the spirits are ostensibly commenting 
independently on the mundane events; they are saying what Maria 
Louisa and Metternich are ignorant of. But it is also true that in 
a secondary way they are interpreting the apprehensive mind of 
Maria Louisa. Where there is dramatic commentary there must 
always be a measure of interpretation and vice versa. Just as two 
colours cannot be placed side by side without influencing one an- 
other, so commentary by its position alone affects the adjacent 
personalities. 
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rienced by the " spectator idealised," in his two-fold func- 
tion of interpreter and commentator. Shakespeare's treat- 
ment of such scenes is less varied and more simply 
dramatic, but those who have seen the Fortinbras episode 
on the stage must have felt what a peculiarly modern note 
was struck. In The Dynasts there is the death of Nelson 
or the death of Pitt, and, more interesting still, the running 
commentary on those death-scenes in the aggregate, the 
battles, notably Austerlitz with its supremely fine ironic 
chorus and Waterloo, preluded by that unforgettable spirit- 
chorus, " The eye-lids of eve fall together at last." 

The Dynasts is full of reminiscences of the close of 
Faust. Whether Hardy was directly under the technical 
influence of Goethe is a matter of small account. In his 
preface to The Dynasts he appears to feel only the breach 
with tradition and not his apparent debt. He writes, " In 
point of literary form, the scheme of contrasted Choruses 
and other conventions of this external feature was shaped 
with a single view to the modern expression of a modern 
outlook, and in frank divergence from classical and other 
dramatic precedent which ruled the ancient voicings of 
ancient themes." Similarly, Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie, 
his best critic, hardly insists sufficiently on the element of 
evolution in the form of The Dynasts. For, after all, in 
point of technique, it is but a step, though a vital step, 
from the semi-dramatic contrasted reflections at the close 
of Faust to Hardy's explicitly contrasted choruses. 

The figure of Care is as much an abstraction and as far 
removed from dramatic logic as Hardy's spirits. Its 
function is interpretative rather than critical. It is the 
embodiment of Faust's ultimate broodings; as the foul 
breath of Care darkens his eyes, shadow settles for the last 
time on his spirit. The corresponding moment in the life 
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of Pitt is interpreted in The Dynasts. The passage forms 
an interesting variant on the hag's whisper at the ear of 
Faust. 

Spirit of the Pities (to the Spirit of the Years) 
Do you intend to speak to him ere the close? 

Spirit of the Years 
Nay I have spoke too often! Time and time, 
When all Earth's light has lain on the nether side, 
And yapping midnight winds have leapt on roofs, 



Have I communed with that intelligence. 
Now I would leave him to pass out in peace, 
And seek the silence unperturbedly. 

Another of the Fcmst comments comes from Mephisto- 
pheles: the futility of it all, the endless circle, creation 
and decay. Here the gloss is critical rather than inter- 
pretative. 

Vorbei! ein dummes Wort. 
Warum vorbei? 

Vorhei und reines Nichts, vollkommnes Einerlei! 
Was soil uns denn das ew'ge Schaffen! 
Greschaffenes zu nichts hinwegzuraffen ! 
Da ist's vorbei! Was ist daran zu lesen? 
Es ist so gut, als war' es nicht gewesen, 
Und treibt sich doch im Kreis, als wenn es ware. 
Ich liebte mir daftir das Ewig-Leere. 

Compare this with the wail of the Pities over the corpse 
of Nelson, their censure of the Will, " Why make Life 
debtor when it did not buy ? " and the reply of the Years, 
a more enlightened Mephistopheles : 

Nay, blame not! For what judgment can ye blame? — 

In that immense, unweeting Mind is shown 

One far above forethinking; purposive, 

Yet superconscious; a Olairvoyancy 

That knows not what It knows,, yet works therewith. 
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Perhaps enough has been said and quoted. The position 
of The Dynasts in philosophical poetry should now be 
clear. Its extraordinary service to the literature of the 
future can best be felt if we relate it broadly to the past : 
the Prometheus Bound or the choruses of the Antigone, 
the life-criticism of Hamlet in its monologues or in the 
grave-diggers' prattle, the death of Faust. These are 
among the landmarks in the vast territory of imaginative 
literature that reaches back into the myths of the early 
world and stretches onward into the unexplored regions of 
the modern spirit of man. The enrichment of dramatic 
forms, in the widest sense of the word ' drama,' brings 
with it the enrichment of dramatic commentary on life 
without which literature is unthinkable. The growth of 
the Greek chorus is the earliest familiar instance of an 
explicit form of interpretation or reflection. What the 
Greeks solved, or rather found solved for them, in this 
partitioning of form, this explicit analysis, Shakespeare 
achieves, in the main implicitly, by a loosening of dramatic 
stringencies. Goethe uses the method of both, sacrificing 
outer form to inner form. His Faust establishes once and 
for all the value of explicitness in dramatic literature. In 
the final act of his masterpiece he brings together a greater 
wealth of inwardness and commentary — the two are, as 
we have seen, often identical, never wholly separate — than 
had ever before been concentrated in a single incident. It 
is in Goethe's steps that Hardy is treading. The apparent 
formlessness of The Dynasts is the apparent formlessness 
of Faust. Like Faust, The Dynasts achieves its marvellous 
inwardness by externalizing its forms of expression. This 
becomes clearest, not in traditional types of scene, which 
Hardy was less concerned to emphasize, but in episodes 
which had hitherto been only imperfectly mastered by the 
formative equipment of earlier poets. With all its short- 
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comings in diction, the form of The Dynasts extends the 
emotional range of poetry. Strategy and diplomacy are 
transformed into artistic experience. Witness the tattle 
of Leipzig and particularly the declaration of war preced- 
ing it, where the actual passage of the document from 
Vienna to Dresden is imaginatively rendered (Pt. in, 
Act ii, Sc. iv). History was never more humanly pre- 
sented than here, where the whole " Clash of Peoples " is 
compassed by the unity of the human mind, whose " read- 
ings why and whence," externalize them as we may, are 
but " the flower of man's intelligence." 

The Dynasts is more than an addition to English litera- 
ture ; it increases also the potential of dramatic expressive- 
ness. The art of poetry, it must be remembered, is not at 
the mercy of natural laws. It enriches itself at the expense 
of no part of its heritage, expanding as it evolves. The 
last generation includes the dramas of Ibsen, some of 
which are formally as implicit as any we know, and The 
Dynasts of Thomas Hardy, in which explicitness takes its 
widest reach. We have come to what seem to be — though 
they are not — the boundaries of formal variation in drama. 
And to whichever boundary we go we find literature 
equally organic, equally plausible to the imaginative 
sympathy of the reader. The human mind synthesizes 
the explicit at least as readily as it analyzes the implicit. 

Barker Fatrxey. 



